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In consequence of indisposition, this 
Number of the Berean has been delayed 
one week beyond its stated period. 


A paper has been sent to us (by a cor- 
yespondent) called the “Religious Mes- 
senger of the Philadelphia Conference,” 
published in Philadelphia, which contains 
a “ Sketch of the arguments of a sermon 
on the ATONEMENT, preached in the 
Methodist Meeting House, Columbia, De- 
cember, 18, 1825. By the Rev. John P. 
Dubbin.” This “sketch” our correspon- 
dent has requested to have published in the 
Berean: from which we infer that he 
considers the “arguments” contained in 
it in support of the common doctrine of 
atonement to be conclusive. 

The respectable source from which 
this request comes, with the high impor- 
tance attached to the subject itself, induce 
us to give a summary of the preacher’s 
“arguments,” with our objections. 

The “sketch” begins thus: “ Next to 
the character of Jesus Christ, there has 
been the greatest variety of opinions with 
respect to his sufferings. However, all 
have agreed that they have made an im- 
portant item in the plan of redemption ; 
and it is generally agreed, that whatever 
atonement is, it consists in the sufferings 
and death of the Lord Jesus.” 


As the preacher’s “arguments” are 
founded on this proposition, viz. that 
“ atonement consists in the sufferings and 
death of the Lord Jesus,” it merits a close 
examination ; for if the ground-work be 
defective, the superstructure must fall of 
course. But we proceed to observe, 

1st. That we did not before know that 
any one was “agreed,” that the atone- 
ment consisted in the death and sufferings 
of Christ. The word atonement occurs 
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but once in the New Testament, (Rom. 


v.11.) The original term, (katallagen) 
and the verb from which it is derived, are 
translated reconciliation, in ali other 
places. No reasonabie objection can 
therefore be taken at substituting the one 
for the other, because no doubt can re- 
main, but that atonement, in the Aew 
Testament, means reconciliation. In what 
then does reconciliation consist2 Two 
men are at variance, because one of them 
refuses to pay the other what he owes 
him. At length, the first complies with 
the demands of justice, and they become 
reconciled. Now, agreeably to the propo- 
sition of John P. Dubbin, this reconcilia- 
tion consists in the dedt thus paid; yet 
we presume that “all” will be “agreed” 
that the payment of the debt was the 
frocuring cause, and the reconciliation 
the effect, and consists, not in the money 
refunded, but in the peace and friendship 
now re-established between the contend- 
ing parties. Thus then, the “atone- 
ment” consists, not in the sufferings and. 
death of Christ, but in man’s being brought 
into the divine harmony, or at peace with 
his Creator. 


But, in this “sketch,” the effect is not 
only confounded with the cause, but the 
main question is taken for granted, viz. 
that “the atonement [reconciliation] con- 
sists in the sufferings and death” of Christ; 
or, to give what we suppose to be the au- 
thor’s meaning, that the sufferings and 
death of Christ, were the procuring cause 
of the reconciliation. Now to this all are 
not “generally agreed,” as the author as- 
serts, because, 

1. Itis predicated on the doctrine af 
distinct frersons, or intelligences im the 
Deity, which is contrary both to Scrip 
ture and reason. 


| 
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ATONEMENT. 


2 It makes Goda changeable Being, 
experiencing the different states of anger, 
and reconciliation, which is contrary to 
His immutable attributes. 

3. It is injurious to the moral character 
and justice of the Deity, in transfering the 
punishment of sin from the guilty to the 
mnoceut. 

4. it makes it impossible for him to for- 
give sin, without a satisfaction, whilst He 
is declared to be “ infinite in mercy”—to 
whom “belongeth mercies and forgive- 
ness.” 

5. It destroys the doctrine of free grace, 
because that for which a price is paid, or 
satisfaction given, cannot be free. 

There are many more objections to 
this doctrine, for which we refer the read- 
er to Penn’s Sandy Foundation Shaken, 
and to the first volume of the Berean, un- 
der the article Atonement. We repeat 
it, therefore, that the author has here ta- 
ken for granted, what neither he, nor any 
other theologian can prove, either by “ ar- 
guments,” or by Scripture. 

In the prosecution of his “arguments,” | 
the same inattention to the meaning of | 
words, and looseness of reasoning appear 
throughout. Having confounded recon- 
cihation with the sufferings of Christ, he 
proceeds to enquire whether those suf- 
ferings were natural? And he decides 
in the negative, because “if they were 
thus natural, (says he) they could not 
have had reference to any odject.” Does 
the author mean that the body of Christ 
that was crucified on the cross, was di- 
vine, and hence that his sufferings* were 
divine? The apostle has declared that 
the bedy was natural. “Forasmuch, 
then, (he says) as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, he also himself 
likewise took part of ¢he same.” His body 
being ~atura/, so must have been its suf- 
ferings, otherwise a natural body may ex- 
perience divine suffering ; and that which 

is divine the same suffering which flesh 
and blood is subject to; all of which is 
most absurd. But why may not natural 
suffering have an object? Has God ap- 
pointed pain and sufferings to these natu- 
val bodies with which he has clothed our 
spirits without an object? But the same 
apostle plainly sets forth an odject, in the 


came Him, for whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons to glory, to make the 
Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings.” We are also told that Christ 
“learned obedience by the things which 
he suffered.” ‘Thus the sufferings of Jesus, 
though natural, had “a reference” to an 
“object.” So, the sufferings of the right- 
eous in all ages have not been without an 
object: for “tribulation worketh pa- 
tience,” as well as obedience, and thus 
are they “made perfect through suf- 
ferings.” 

Under the second head, it is argued 
that his sufferings were not accidental, 
because if so, “ They could not have been 
the subjects of prophecy: for whatever is 
the subject of prophecy, is the sudject of 
foresight and calculation,” &c. 

By “accidental,” we presume this au- 
thor means an event the occurrence of 
which hangs on acontingency—something 
which may, or may not happen; by the 
words “not accidental,” one which mus-z 
take place. But why does he conclude 
that the first order of events cannot be 
the subjects of prophecy? Has he for- 
gotten the prophet Jonas, and Vinevah ? 
The destruction of this city was “the 
subject of prophecy”: yet Ninevah was 
not destroyed. The death of Heze- 
kiah was another of the same kind, yet 
his life was frolonged. If this is not 
enough to overturn his position, the 28th 
Chapter of Deuteronomy cannot fail. 
Here, the blessings which the Jews were, 
conditionally, to enjoy, are “the subjects 
of prophecy”: they are all prophecied of 
as “accidental,” for it is declared: “Ir 
thou shalt hearken diligently unto the 
voice, of the Lord thy God, to observe 

and do all his commandments, that the 
Lord thy God will set thee on high, above 
all nations of the earth.” And then fol- 
lows an enumeration of the blessings 
which wou/d be showered down on them, 
on the condition of obedience. Still, these 
events, which were “the subject of pro- 
phecy,” never took filace. But had the 
Jews hearkened “ diligently unto the voice 
of the Lord,” where would a Sanhedrin 


have been found to condemn Jesus, a Ju- 
das to betray him, or whence the voiee of 
the multitude—*Crucify him! Crucify 


satura! sufferings of Jesus: For it be- | 


him’? Again, Jerusalem might have 
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been “gathered.” “How often would I 
have gathered you, (said Christ) but ye 
would not.” But if Jerusalem had been 
“ rathered,” as they might have been, our 
author’s atonement could never have been 
made ; and the world must have eternally 
perished! To the wickedness of the Jews, 
therefore, and more immediately to the 
hypocritical Scribes and Pharisees—to 
the malignity of a Caiuphas, and the vile 
treachery of a Judas, are we, agreeably 
to this author, indebted for our salvation !! 

Let it not be supposed from what we 
have said, that we deny the doctrine of 
atonement. Sofar from this, we firmly 
believe that no soul can ever experience 
salvation without it: But the atonement 
which we advocate, is not a type or sha- 
dow. It “consists” not in material blood. 
It is not founded on the doctrine of dis- 
tinct persons in the Deity. It owes not 
its existence and its virtue to an attrocious 
murder. It is not built up witha sus- 
TICE that is satisfied with visiting the 
crimes of the guilty soul onthe head of 
suffering innocence. Neither is it a no- 
tion, or a speculation, heard of by a smadl 
fart of mankind, but a blessed reality 
which may be exfrerienced by ALL. Its 
foundation is in the Eternal Word—the 
Christ—the Spirit of God; which “is 
nigh, IN THE HEART, and in the mouth.” 
There he mediates, atones, and prepares 
a sacrifice, which will ever find accept- 
ance with God. THERE RECONCILIA- 
TION, the true atonement, is to be known 
and fe/t, the conscience being “sprinkled” 
with the spiritual blood (or life) of Christ, 
from “dead works, to serve the living 
God.” 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
BATES’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


To the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting: 


DIVINE INTERNAL LIGHT. 


As the author of the “ Doctrines,” has 
furnished but a lame and imperfect 
sketch of the great fundamental principle 
of Christianity, as professed by the Socie- 
ty of Friends, I shall endeavour to give 


ject: referring the reader for more de- 
| tails to the writings of Barclay, Penn, 
| Whitehead, &c. To designate it they 
| generally used the Scriptural, and very 
| significant term LIGHT: but various ap- 
| plications are given it by the inspired 
penmen. 

It is called Grace: “the grace of God 
that bringeth salvation hath appeared un- 
to all men, teaching them that denying 
'ungodliness,” &c. It isso denominated 
because it is identified with the love of 
God, and is a mark of his favour and his 
mercy. It is called 7ruth, as being that 
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alone which discovers to man his true 


spiritual condition before God, and is the 
foundation of all divine knowledge. For 
the same reason it is called Light, making 
“all things manifest” to the “imward 
man,” as the natural light does to the out- 
ward. It is called Locos, the Worp, or 
Wisdom ; for in it is comprehended, and 
through it is revealed to man, the wisdom 
and the fower of God. It is also called 
the “ Comforter”—the “ Holy Ghost”— 
the “Spirit of God”’—* Christ,” and 
“Christ within.” it is moreover “ liken- 
ed unto” a sword—a hammer—a grain 
of mustard seed—leaven, &c. in refer 
ence to its various operations and effects 
upon the human soul, in itsdifferent states. 
George Fox and his brethren adopted 
the term Licut, and INTERNAL LiGut, 
as one of the most expressive, Scriptural 
names applied to it. 

Its fu.ace. ‘This is inward—in the soul, 
and in every soul on earth ; to which it is 
as natural and constant, when not resist- 
ed, as the outward light to the outward 
man. In the soul is located all spiritual 
disease, and here also the only sovereign 
remedy is to be found. Here it sits “asa 
refiner with fire,” to the “dross, the tin 
and reprobate silver”: as “Fullers soap” to 
the unclean ; asa “hammer” tothe hard 
heart; and a two-edged sword to cut 
down every enemy, and separate a man 
from his idois. Here it shines a glorious 
light, making “all things manifest that 
are reproveable” in the sight of God. 

Its nature, operation and object. Some 
confound the inward light with Con- 
science, but the same distinction exists 
here, as between the natural light, and 


the heads of their views on this great sub- |} the organ ofthe eye. Conscience may be 
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called the eye of the soul, on which the 
divine light acts, making all things mani- 
fest that are reproveable. Now this fac- 
ulty (conscience) is liable to be influenced 
and warped by education, so as to be- 
come, in many respects, an uncertain 
monitor; hence it has been regarded by 
some superficial observers as wholly the 
“creature of education”: but nothing more 
occurs here than what takes place, as it 
respects the faculty of reason, which may 
be so neglected and prostrated, as to bring 
man down from that high eminence which 
he is capable of attaining, almost to a level 
with the beast of the field. Still, in the 
most degraded state, there is enough of 
reason left to prove that it exists, indepen- 
dent of incidental causes, and forms a line 
of demarcation between the family of man, 
and the brute creation, that can never be 
obliterated. It is so with conscience, 
which no education ean s0 far vitiate, but 
there still remains some correct sense of 
right and wrong, which constitutes its 
possessor a moral agent, and pointing out, 
at the same time, a Supreme Intelligence 
as the Author, and Giver ; and the design 
of the gift. 

“ The grace of God that bringeth sal- 
vation hath appeared anto all men, teach- 
ing us that, denying ungodliness and world- 
ly lusts, we should live soberly, righteous- 
ly, and godly, in this present world”— 
“That being justified by his grace, we 
should be made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life.” Here is expressed 
both the operation and design of this di- 
vine principle. It constitutes the prima- 
ry and only unerring rule of faith and 
practice; and every dispensation, rite, 
ceremony, institution, and means of in- 
struction, have had no other object than 
to bring man back from his wandering, 
into and under this all-sufficient rule and 
euide ; they all being but as schoolmas- 
ters leading unto this Christ within, the 
only hope of glory. 

Thisis the only path that can lead to 
the worship of God “in spirit and in 
truth”; and although men have laid ma- 
ny foundations, yet no true foundation can 
any man lay than this, which was laid in 
the beginning, and which remains to be 
the. rock on which the true church is 


built—a rock amidst the waste of ages, 
and of systems. But mankind, inall times, 
have, generally stopped short of this 
“high calling of God in Christ Jesus”; 
they have put their faith and their confti- 
dence in those things which strike the out- 
ward senses. Thus the Jews paid adora~ 
tion to the Brazen serpent, and put their 
trust in sacrifices and oblations, wntil they 
became “an abomination tothe Lord.” 
It is thus that many Christians, (so called) 


inthe present age, build on the Scrip- — 


tures as the frrimary and only rule, and 
have set up as a divinity, the outward 
flesh and blood of Christ, which was but 
the veil, or external covering, and have 
thus fallen short of the substance veiled— 
short of that “ Grace and Truth,” of 
which all are made partakers, and in and 
by which alone salvation can be known 
and realized. On this “Sandy Founda- 
tion’ they have built up a system which 
they call “the scheme of redemption,” 
and in support of it have, at different pe- 


riods, filled the world with controversy, 


and tumult, and blood. Whilst the true 
scheme of redemption is found in the 
plain and simple injunction given by 
Christ: “ While ye have Light, believe in 
the Licut, that ye may be the children of 
light.” 

In order to show that these views ac- 
cord with those of the primitive Quakers, 
I will close this essay with the 21st chap- 
ter of Penn’s “ Christian Quaker,” which, 
with the 22d chapter, also published in 
this number, will serve further to illus- 
trate this part of my subject. 

An enemy to Creeds. 


“ The sufficiency of the Light proved. 
by reason.” 


_ “Because, as well the sufficiency as un- 
iversality of the light, is struck at by our 
adversaries, it shall not, I hope, seem 


amiss if I say something briefi 
though much of what I have sai 
the other may be referred to this. 
_ “That the universal light is also suffi- 
cient, is a belief so reasonable and neces- 
sary, that the opposite opinion must 
needs impeach the justice of God. All 
grant that God has made man rational, 
and capable in some measure of the 
knowledge of his Creator; which his bare 
capacity would never have given him, un- 
less God had pleased to have made some 


to it, 
about 
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<dliscovery of himself suitable to that crea- 
ted capacity in the creature. Certainly 
then, since God desires not that the crea- 
ture should receive a wrong impression 
of him, while he requires universal fear 
and reverence, he must needs have given 
some certain and sufficient discovery and 
measure to the creature, in order to it, by 
those lively manifestations, and most sen- 
sible touches of the light to and upon the 
soul, which cannot but be true, clear, and, 
if minded, efficacious. For that God 
should require men to serve him, and not 
give them what is sufficient, is worse than 
not to give them at all. Since man’s not 
obeying such discoveries, is net so great 
an aggravation of his neglect, as the im- 
pertection of them is, either in the insuffi- 
ciency or unwillingness of him that made 
them, todo otherwise. What is this but 
to-say,that God expects homage from 
men, as their sovereign Lord, and that 
they live uprightly in the world, and yet 
that he has not given them ability to do 
it? He pronounces such miserable who 
conform not themselves to an holy hfe, 
but gives no power to avoid the curse? la 
short, though reason tell us he made none 
purposely to destroy them, but rather 


| 
that he might be glorified in their salva- | 
tion, which he is also said to invite men | 
to; yet that he designs nothing less, by | 


leaving all mankind under the faintings | 


of an impossible success. But as such dis- 


ma! consequences belong not to truth, so 


| 
we are well assured, the light of which | 


we speak, has ever been sufficient 


to the end for which it has been giv- } 
en, in every age, both to manifest evil, | 


condemn for it, and redeem from the pol- 


power, all those who are the diligent dis- | 
ciples of it. For it seems most unreason- 
able that the spirit of darkness should be 
sufficient to draw into sin, and yet that the 


i} 
Spirit and Light of Christ should not be | 


sufficient to redeem and save from _ it. 
Since therefore we cannot admit of any in- 
sufficiency in the light within, but at the 
same time we must suppose—First, that 
whilst God would be rightly worshipped, 
he has too darkly discovered the way how 
to doit aright. And secondly, that his gift 
is impotent. And thirdly, that man is re- 
quired to do what he has no — to per- 
form. And fourthly, that whilst God re- 
quires man to serve him, he hath not so 
much as shown him what way he ought | 
todoit; which are consequences most un- 
worthy of God. We rather choose to sit | 
down contented with this belief, that God | 
who made man, and has given him a soul | 


capable of knowing and serving his Ma- | 
ker, hath also endued him with divine | 


Zunowledge, by a superadded light 


power, and enabled him thereby to live 
subservient to that knowledge. That 
God’s gift is perfect and sufficient for that 
work: and that such asare led by it, 
must needs be led to God, unto whom the 


| divine light naturally tends, and attracts 


as that from whom it came, which is cer- 
tainly a state of blessed immortality. 

“In short, accept reader of these few 
arguments, comprehensive of these twu 
chapters, and indeed of most of what goes 
before. 

“1. God requires no man to do any 
thing he has not given him first light to 
know, and then power to do. But God 
— every man to fear him, and work 
righteousness: therefore he has given ev- 


| ery man, both a discovery of his will, and 


power to do it. 

“2. Noman ought to worship the true 
God ignorantly. But every man is com- 
mandedto worship God: therefore he is 
to doit knowingly. 

“3. No man can know God, but God 
must discover it te him, and that cannot be 
light: therefore every man has 

t. 
me 4. This light must be sufficient, or 
God’s gifts are imperfect, and answer not 
the end for which they were given. But 
Gods gifts are perfect, and can perform 
what they ate designed for: therefore, 
since the light is his gift, it must be suffi- 

cient. 

“ The sum is this. Every man ought to 
fear, worship, and obey God. No mancan 
do & aright, that knows him not. No man 
can know him, but by tire discovery he 
makes of himself. No discovery can be 


ol- | made without light; nor can this light 
lution of it, by the holy operation of its | 


give that discovery, if imperfect or insut- 
ficient in nature: theretore, all have a 
sufficient light to this great end and pur- 
pose, viz. to fear, worship, and obey God ; 
and this light is Christ.’ 


SELECTED. 


SATAN—How and where is he known 2 


“Beloved! have patience with me, and 
I will answer you; did any of youever 
see his own eyes, his own face, except in 
a glass? Though you think, you never 
saw the Devil, yet had you looked into 
God’s book, in that glass, there you migiit 
have seen him 1n you: There you are 


| bidden to fight with your own selves, with 


your own desires, with your own affec- 
tions, with your own reason, with your 
own will; and therefore, if vou witl fird 
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your enemies, never look without ; if you 
will find out the Devil, and what he is, and 
what his nature is, look within you, you 
qill never find him without: There you 
may see him in his colours, in his nature, 
in his power, in his effects and workings : 
But my fear is ‘that hearing you hear and 
understand not, and seeing you see not.’ 
Matt. 13, 14. 

“ And now I have this dreadful dragon 
to discover, and to fight withal, (1 hope) 
through the power of God to give him 
such a blow, that he may be mortally 
wounded In you and me; for ‘I have long 
desired it, and how am I straitened, till it 
be accomplished,’ as our Saviour saith, 
concerning his great baptism ; and I de- 
sire, that the Word of the Lord it may be 
mighty with me, as it was with the sword 
of Saul and the ‘bow of Jonathan, which 
never returned empty or in vain from the 
blood of the slain, and from the fat of the 
mighty, even of this mighty, conquering 
Nimrod,’ 2Sam. 1.22. And whenI have 
gone over nis several names and opened 
them, I hope you will not say then: * You 
know not the man’; and believe it my 
friends! these are no scare-crows, nor 
bug-bears, as some of you are ready to 
think; but I hope to discover him so to 
you, that you may say experimentally, as 
Abigail said to Nabal: ‘ Nabal is his 
name, and so is he.” 1 Sam. xxv. 25. Na- 
bal is hisname, and so is his nature. If 
he be called Satan, that you shall say: I 
have found him Satan to me, which sig- 
nifies seducing, and truly so is his nature. 
If he be called the Old Man, the Old 
Man we have found him in our pRac- 
tick. If called the Red Dragon, or the 
Strong Man, or what else he is called, 
you may confess and say really, so we 
have found him in his effects, God knows, 
to our wo, and woundings to our poor 
souls: And (as I said) I have desired to 
discover him, and now I have fillen upon 
it; God grant 1 may do it effectually, 
even to the assaulting and razing his 
strongest castles, and most spiritual wick- 
ednesses and strongholds in you and me, 
that | may now have a deadly blow at the 
head of this Serfent, that hath so long 
and so often bitten my heel, and wounded 
you avd ms, oacn we felt it or not; for 


wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against the principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickednesses (or 
wicked spirits asthe world is) in high 
places; wherefore, saith the Apostle, 
Eph. vi. 12, 13, 14. ‘Take unto you the 
whole armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand in the evil day ; and having 
done all, to stand ; stand therefore having 
your loins girt,’ &c. He isa subtle one to 
discover, and hard to resist. But mv en- 
deavours and my wisdom, nor my strength 
nor yours will do no good, he is too migh- 
ty for us to encounter with; neither go I 
against him with sword or spear, but in 
the name of the Lord of Hosts; for the 
battle is the Lord’s. And know, that the 
true feeling of these things In YouR- 
SELVES, will be far beyond my describing 
them. 

“Neither will I bring (as Jude speaks) 
any railing accusation against him, but 
only give him such names as the Scrip- 
ture hath given him; I willnot give him 
any black or terrible names, nor dare I 
charge him with eursed sfieakings, (as 
Jude saith) only say, as the archangel 
Michael said, when he and his angels 
fought with the Devil and his angels, 
‘ The Lord rebuke thee.’ For I dare not 
fight with him in my own name, or in my 
own strength; but in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts I dare go against him, and 
I will go against him; and I pray God, 
that promise of Christ may be fulfilled 
unto us, when he sent out the seventy to 
preach the Gospel, Luke xx. 19. ‘ Be- 
hold! I give you power to tread upon 
serpents and scorpions, and over all the 
powers of the enemy; and if you drink 
any deadly poison, it shall not harm you. 
Nay, nothing shall by any means hurt 
you.” And the issue was, Christ saw pre- 
sently upon their preaching with this 
power saith he: ‘I saw Satan himself fall 
down from Heaven like lightning.” Oh! 
that we could see it IN OURSELVES, that 
he might iz us fall from his Heaven, 
thence like lightning; then our meeting 
would be a blessed, a joyful meeting ; and 
when you come together again, I pray 
God, you come without prejudice to these 
things, and let faith ste for you, and 


this battle is secret and spiritual; for we 


work upon you, then that will] possess yor 
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with the reality and weightiness of these | 


things, and do all im you, and work all 
your works: And the Lord that redeem- 
eth Jerusalem, bless you out of Zion, and 
silence in you your own wisdom, power, 
wit, will, and unbelief, that there may be 
“silence in Heaven for half an hour’; I 
mean silence IN YOUR SOULS, while these 
pfrowers of darkness are discovering.” 
[ Everard. 


THE LIGHT WITHIN. 


“ The question, who he is, or they are that 
obey this divine light ? considered ; be- 
ing the character of a true Quaker. 


“Tam now come to my last question, 
viz. who this Ae is, or they are, that obey 


this light, and in obeying attain salvation ? | 
“Or, what are the qualifications of | 


those that obey this light? Not what are 
their names, but what kind or manner of 
people are they? In short, what is it to 
obey this light ? 

“I think I have so tully expressed my- 
self already in this matter, that with an 
ingenuous reader, I might be saved the 
pains of further considering it. But that 
nothing may be thought to be shunned as 
unanswerable, which is so easy to be an- 
swered, I must tell him and all men, and 
that not without some experimental 
knowledge of what I say, that such obey 
the light, who refrain from all that the 
light manifests to be evil, and who incline 
to perform all that it requires to be done. 
Yor example, when the light shows that 


it is inconsistent with a man fearing God | 
to be wanton, passionate, proud, covet- | 


ous, backbiting, envious, wrathful, unmer- 
ciful, revengeful, profane, drunken, vo- 
luptuous, unclean, which with such like, 
are called in Scripture, ‘the fruits of the 
flesh, and works of darkness ;’? (Eph. v.) 


and persons so qualified, the ‘children of 


wrath,’ such as ‘ delight not to retain God 
in their knowledge,’ &c. Rom. i.—I say, 
when the light discovers these things to 
be inconsistent with a man fearimg God, 
he who truly obeys the light, denies and 
forsakes them, however cross it be to 
flesh and blood, and let it cost him never 
so dear. Though relations do both threat- 
en and intreat, and the world mock, and 


that he is sure to become the song of the 
drunkard, and a derision to his ancient 
companions. No, he dare not conform 
himself any more to the fashions of the 
world, which pass away, 22d which draw 
out the mind into vain and unprofitable 
delights, by which the just in him had for- 
merly been slain ; neither to gratify ‘the 
lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and 
the pride of life,’ (Jam. v.6—1 John ii. 
15, 16.) which are not of the nature of his 
Father, who has begotten better desires 
and resolutions in him. He rejects the 
conversation he once had in the world, 
and in the eye ef his children, seems a 
man forlorn and distracted. He takes up 
the cross, despises the shame, and wil- 
lingly drinks of the cup of bitter mock- 
ings, and yields to be baptized with the 
baptism of deep trials, that Christ Jesus 
his Lord drank of, and was baptized with. 

“ He is as well taught to deny the reli- 
gions, as cares and pleasures of the world. 
Such as profess religion from what they 
have either been taught by others, or 
read and gathered after their carnal 
minds out of the scriptures, intruding in- 


| to the practices of either prophets or 


apostles, as to external and shadowy 
things, not being led thereto by the same 
power they had, he can have no fellow- 
ship with. He counts all such faith and 
worship the imagination of men, or a mere 
lifeless imitation. He prefers one sigh 
begotten from a sense of God’s work in 
the Leart, beyond the longest prayers ia 
that state. He leaves them all, walks as 
a man alone, fearing to offer God a sacri- 
fice that is not of hisown preparing. He 
charges all other faiths and worships with 
insufficiency, and mere creaturely power, 
which are not held and performed from 
an holy conviction and preparation by the 
angel of God, the light of his presence, in 
the heart and conscience. Therefore it 
is that he goes forth in the strength of his 
God against the merchants of Babylon ; 
and woes and plagues are rightly in his 
mouth against those buyers and sellers of 
the souls of men. He is jealous for the 
name of the Lord, and therefore dares 
not speak peace to them, neither can he 
put into their mouths, but testifies against 
all such ways. Freely he received, free- 
lu he gives. 
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THE LIGHT WITHIN. 


“Thus is this man unravelled, unreli- || the light of the lamb of God, hath met 
gioned, and unbottomed as to his former | 


with inward cleansing; for having been 


state, whercin he was religious upon let- || purged by the spirit of judgment, and the 
ter, form, men’s traditions, education, and || spirit of burning, (otherwise called the 


his own imagination. He is as a man, 
quite undone, that he may be nade what | 
tie Lord would have him to be. Thusis | 
he convinced of sin and of righteousness 
tos ; 
girded himself and went whither he list- 


joicing into howling. He has beheld God | 
in the ght of his Son, and abhors him- | 
self in dust and ashes. Sin, that was plea- 
sant once in his mouth, he finds bitter 
now in the belly, and that which the world 


man would do a bear robbed of her 
whelps. Sin is become exceeding sintul 
to him, insomuch that he cries out, who 
shail deliver me? He labours greatly, 
and is very heavy laden: vet he is not 
willing to fly in the winter, but is resolv- | 
ed to stand the trial; for this man not on- 

ly brings his former deeds to the light, — 
and there suffers judgment to pass upon 
them, but patiently takes part in that 
judgment, who was so great an accessary 


te them. Nor doth his obedience con- | 
clude with the sentence given against past | 
sins, and himself that committed them ; | 


but most patiently endures the hand of the | 


tili that which condemned sin, (the fruit,) | 


hath destroyed the very root of it which 
hath taken so deep hold in his heart, and 
that the same spirit of judgment that con- 
demned sin, is brought forth into perfect 
victory over the very nature and power 
of sin. “This judgment is found and felt in 
the light, therefore do the sons of the | 


night reject the knowledge of its ways, || 
and the children of the day rejoice great- | 


ly in its appearance. 
“But neither is this all that makes up 


and the joy he once had when he | 


severe reproofs, strokes, and terrors of 
the light in the conscience ) he has ever 
a watch set up in his heart. A thought 
must not pass which has not the watch- 
word, but at every appearance to the 


| mind, he cries ‘stand;’ if a friend, and 
ed, is now turned into sorrow, and his re- | 


owned of the light, (who is the great 
leader, given of God for that purpose,) 
| then he entertains it ; otherwise, he brings 
it tothe commander of the conscience, 
who is to sit in judgment upon it. Thus 


is Christ the Light, King, Judge, and 
esteems worthy of their care, he fliesasa = Lawgiver. 


And by this he grows strong, 
and increaseth with the increases of God. 
Yet he often reads the blessed scriptures, 
and that with much delight ; greatly ad- 
_miring the exceeding love of God to for- 


' mer ages, which he himself witnesseth 


to be true in this ; where also many things 
are opened to his refreshment. So is the 
light the just man’s path, that in every 


| age still shineth brighter and brighter, in 


which the cleansing blood of Jesus Christ 
is felt to cleanse from all sin. “Thus doth 
_he bridle his thoughts, so that his words 
and actions offend not.—Jam. iii. 1, 2, 3. 
Above all, he is often retired to the Lord, 


loves fellowship with him, waits for dailv 
Lord till his indignation be over past, and — 


bread, which he asks, not in his own 
_ words, strivings, or will, but as one empty 
_of his thoughts, and jealous of the peace 


| or comfort that is drawn from thence, he 


silently waits to feel the heavenly sub- 
stance brought into his soul, by the im- 
mediate hand of the Lord. For it is not 
_ fetching in this thought, or remembering 
"the other passage in scripture, or design- 


| edly calling to mind what has formerly 

been known, that gives right peace; but 
| every immediate word that proceeds out 
of the mouth of God, that can satisfy him. 


that good man who obeys the light; for 
a complete son of light is one that has 
conquered and expelled the darkness. It | 


is true, he was once darkness, but now 
light in the Lord, because he hath been 
turned from darkness to the light, and | 
from satan’s power unto God, who is |) 
Light itself, and with him is his fellow- | 
elup continually —Eph. v —1 John i. 5,6. 
* Lhisisthe man, who in the Way of | 


In short, he that obeys the light, is there- 
by ‘taught to deny ungodliness and world- 
lust,’ and to be sober, righteous, pa- 
| tient, humble, meek, upright, merciful, 
| forbearing, forgiving, peaceable, gentle, 

_ self-denying, constant, faithful, and holy, 


because the Lord his God is holy. 

“Thus have i given a brief account as 
|| well what he is not, as what he is, who is 
obedient to the light within, which ® 
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Christ’s spiritual appearance in the heart, 
whose holv blood is sensibly felt tocleanse, 
atone, and save all those who believe and 
abide therein, both from the guilt and 
pollution of sin.”—[ Pen. C. Quak. ch. 22. 
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From Rees’ Cyclopedia. 
MARTIN LUTHE R—(Continued.) 


“In June 1526, a diet of the empire was 
held at Spires, at which Ferdinand, the 
emperor’s brother, presided; Charles 
being fully occupied with the troubles in 
Spain and Italy. When the state of reli- 
gion came before the assembly, the em- 
peror’s ambassadors used their utmost 
endeavours to obtain a resolution, that all 
disputes about religion should be sup- 
pressed, and that the sentence which had 
been pronounced at Worms against Lu- 
ther and his followers should be put into 
rigorous execution; but it was agreed 
that they could not execute that sentence, 


nor come toany determination with re- | 


spect to the doctrines by which it had 
been occasioned, before the whole mat- 


ter was submitted to the cognizance of a | 


general council, lawfully assembled. An 
address to the emperor was unanimously 
agreed on, beseeching him to assemble, 


without delay, a free and general coun- | 


cil; and it was also resolved, that, in the 


mean time, the princes and states of the | 


empire should, in their respective do- 
minions, be at liberty to manage ecclesi- 
astical matters in the manner which they 
should think expedient; yet so as to be 
able to give an account of their adminis- 
tration to God. andthe emperor. ‘This 
Was a resolution the most favourable to 
the cause of Lutheranism; and several 
potentates, whom the dread of persecu- 
tion had hitherto prevented from declar- 
ing for the reformation, being now deliv- 
ered from their restraint, renounced pub- 
Jicly the superstition of Rome, and intro- 
duced among them the same form of re- 
Iigious worship, and the same system of 
doctrine, which had been received in Sax- 
ony. Luther and his fellow-labourers, in 
the mean time, by their writings, their 
structions, their admonitions, and coun- 


sels, were carrying on their great cause 
with a spirit suitable to the importance 
and greatness of their undertaking. But 
this encouraging state of affairs was not 
of long duration ; the emperor began te 


take measures for the recovery of those 
prerogatives which had been snatched 
from his predecessors, and which were 
necessary to the promotion of his ambi- 
tious schemes. For this purpose he re- 
garded it as necessary to suppress opin- 
ions, which might form new bonds of con- 
federacy among the princes of the em- 
pire, and unite them by ties stronger and 
more sacred than any political connec- 
tion. He accordingly resolved to employ 
| all the means in his power for the full es- 
_tablishment of the religion, of which he 
| was regarded the natural protector; con- 
_ sidering this asthe instrument by which 
he could extend his civil authority. He 
appointed, for this purpose, a diet of the 
empire to be held at Spires, in the spring 
of 1529, for the express purpose of taking 
into consideration the state of religion. In 


that diet the archduke Ferdinand presi- 
ded, and had the address to procure a 
majority approving a decree, which de- 
_Clared it unlawful to introduce any change 
in the doctrine, discipline, or worship of 
the established religion, before the de- 
terminations of a general council were 
known. ‘This decree was exceedingly 
revolting to the elector of Saxony, and 
other princes, as well as to the deputies 
of fourteen imperial cities, who, in a body, 
when they found their arguments and re- 
monstrances of no avail, entered their 
solemn froéest against it, on the 19th of 
April, 1529, and appealed to the empe- 
ror and a future council. On this account 
they were distinguished by the name of 
' PRoTESTANTS, which, from this period, 
_has been applied to all sects of whatev- 
er denomination which have separated 
‘themselves from the Roman church. 
| The protesting princes sent embassies to 

the emperor, which were ill received ; 

and in answer to one of them, they receiv- 
_edan account that he was determined to 
| come into Germany, with a view to ter- 


| minate, in a diet to be held at Augsburg, 
| in June 1530, the religious disputes which 
| had produced so many and grievous divi- 


giors ip the empire. Charles had many 
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consultations with pope Clement VII, 
concerning the most effectual means for 
that purpose. In these interviews the 
emperor insisted, in the must urgent man- 
ner, on the necessity of assembling a gen- 
eral council: to this his holiness was a de- 
cided enemy, because he had learnt from 
history that general councils were fac- 
tious, ungovernable, and slow in their 
operations; and he contended that the 
surest way was for the emperor to do his 
duty, in supporting the authority of the 
church, and in employing all his power 
in executing speedy vengeance on the ob- 
stinate heretical faction, who dared to 
call in question the authority of the holy 
Roman see. Charles was still tor mild 
and conciliatory measures, but promised 
if these should prove ineffectual, that he 
would employ the weight of his authori- 
ty in reducing the rebellious to implicit 
obedience. In his journey to Augsburg 
he had full opportunity of Knowing the 
sentiments of the people, and, from his 
own observation, he was satisfied that se- 
verity ought not to be attempted, until 
other measures proved ineffectual: he 
therefore called on the elector of Saxony 
to obtain from Luther, and other emi- 
nent divines, a written explication of their 
religious system, and an explicit avowal 


of the several points in which they differ- | 


ed from the church of Rome. Luther 
delivered to the emperor at Torgaw sev- 
enteen articles, called ‘The articles of 
Torgaw,’ which were deemed by him a 
proper declaration of the sentiments of 
the reformed. By others they were not 
thought sufficiently open, and Melancthon 
was desired togive an account of the 
same, who, with a due respect to the sen- 
timents of Luther, expressed his opinions, 


and set forth his doctrine, with the great- | 


est elegance and perspicuity, and in terms 
as little offensive as possible to their op- 
ponents. Such was the origin of the creed, 
celebrated in history as ‘The confession 
ot Augsburg.’ In June 1550, the diet was 
opened ; and ina few days, the Protest- 
ants, who had adopted the opinions ot 
Zuingle, delivered their confession, drawn 
wp by Martin Bucer. A refutation of 
this was undertaken by Faber, Eckius, 
and Cochlzus, which was read publicly 


in the diet; and the unlimited submission | 


of the Protestants to the doctrines con- 
tained in it, was required by the empe- 
ror. Instead, however, of yielding obe- 
dience to the imperial command, they de- 
manded a copy of the paper, in order 
that they might have an opportunity of 
demonstrating more fully its extreme 
insufficiency and weakness. This re- 
quest was refused, and there was now no 
prospect of a reconciliation. The empe- 
ror next attempted to bring over to his 
views the princes who had been some 
time the patrons of the new doctrines; 
but however desirous they might be of 
obliging the emperor, they would not 
make sacrifices to him of their integrity, 
and, in a firm tone, refused to abandon 
what they deemed the cause of God, for 
any earthly acquisition. The empe- 
ror, disappointed and exceedingly vexed, 
resolved to take vigorous measures for 
asserting the authority and doctrines of 
the established church, and enforcing the 
submission of heretics. He accordingly 
condemned the peculiar tenets held by 
the protestants, forbidding any person to 


_protect or even tolerate such as taught 


them, enjoining a strict observance of the 
established rites, and prohibiting any fur- 
ther innovation under severe penalties. 
This decree, which was regarded as a 
prelude tothe most violent persecution, 
convinced the Protestants that the empe- 
ror was resolved on their destruction; 
and the dread of the calamities which 
were reddy to fall on the church op- 
pressed the spirit of Melancthon, who 
resigned himself to a settled melancholy. 
Luther, however, was not at all disheart- 
ened, and used his utmost efforts to keep 
up the spirits of those who were willing 
to give way ; being assured that their per- 
sonal safety, as well as suecess, depended 
wholly on union. In pursuance of this 
opinion, they assembled in 1530, first at 
Smalcalde, and afterwards at Frankfort, 
where they formed a solemn alliance and 
confederacy, with the resolution of de- 
fending vigorously their religion and lib- 
erties against the dangers with which 
they were threatened by the edict of 
Augsburg. They invited the kings of 
England, France, and Denmark, to joinin 
the confederacy ; and, by their negocia- 
tions, secured powerful protection and as~ 
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sistance, in case of necessity. Luther was 
at first averse from this confederacy, 
dreading the calamities which it might 
produce. In this state of things, the elec- 
tor palatine and the elector of Mentz of- 
fered their mediation, and endeavoured 
to reconcile the contending princes ; and, 
in a short time, negociations were carried 
on, that finally produced a pacification, 
the terms of which were agreed upon at 
Ratisbon, August 3d, 1532. By this trea- 
ty, the Protestant princes engaged to as- 
sist the emperor with all their forces, in 
resisting the invasion of the Turks; and 
it was stipulated that universal peace 
should be established in Germany, until 
the meeting of a general council, the con- 
vocation of which the emperor was to 
endeavour to procure within six months ; 
that no person should be molested on ac- 
count of religion; that a stop should be 
put toall processes begun by the impe- 
rial chamber against the Protestants ; and 
that the sentences already passed to their 
detriment should be declared void. 


“ Luther now’ had the satisfaction and 
happiness of seeing one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the undisguised profession of 
his opinions removed ; and henceforth he 
might sit down and contemplate the 
mighty work which he had accomplish- 
ed: his disciples and followers, the Pro- 
testants of Germany, who had hitherto 
been regarded only as a religious sect, 
came to be considered as a political body 
of some consequence. The emperor, in 
conformity to the stipulations of the truce 
lately concluded, applied to the pope for 
a general council: but Clement threw a 
multitude of obstacles in the way to pre- 
vent it; and when he found that to be 
impossible, he insisted that the meeting 
should be held in Italy, but the Protest- 
ants contended for it in Germany. The 
latter insisted that all matters in dispute 
should be determined by the words of 
Scripture alone; the pope asserted that 
the decrees of the church and the opin- 
ions of the fathers were of equal authori- 
ty. They required a free council, in 
which the divines, commissioned by dif- 
fereat churches, should be allowed a voice; 
he aimed at modelling the council in such 


pendent on his pleasure. Above all, the 
Protestants thought it unreasonable that 
they should bind themselves to submit to 
the decrees of a council, before they knew 
on what principles those decrees were 
founded, by what personsthey were to 
be prenounced, and what forms of pro- 
ceeding they would observe. The pope 
maintained it would be unnecessary to 
call a council, unless those who demand- 
ed it previously declared their resolution 
to acquiesce in its decrees. The meeting 
was accordingly postponed during the 
pontificate of Clement VII. 


“In 1533, Luther wrote a consolatory 
epistle to some persons who had suffered 
hardships for adhering to the Augsburg 
confession of faith, in which he says, ‘ the 
devil is the host, and the world is his inn; 
so that wherever you come, you will be 
sure to find this ugly host.” He had also 
about this time, a terrible controversy 
with George, duke of Saxony, who had 
such an aversion to the doctrines promul- 
gated by Luther, that he obliged his sub- 
jects to take an oath that they would ne- 
ver embrace them. At Leipsic there were 
found sixty or seventy persons, who could 
not be restrained within the boundaries 
of the established creed, and it was dis- 
covered that they had consulted Luther 
about it; upon which the duke complain- 
ed to the elector, that Luther had not only 
abused his person, but had preached up 
rebellion among his subjects. . Luther re- 
futed the accusation, by proving that he 
had been so far from stirring up his sub- 
jects against him, on the score of religion, 
that heghad exhorted them rather to un- 
dergo the greatest hardships, and even 
suffer themselves to be banished. In the 
following year, the bible, translated by 
Luther into the German, was first print- 
ed, with the privilege of the elector; and 
it was published the year after. He like- 
wise gave to the world a book against 

masses, and the consecration cf priests, in 
| which he relates a conference which he 

had with the devil upon those points: for 
it isa circumstance worthy of observa- 
tion, that, in the whole history of this 


any kind, but the devil was always his an- 


a manner as would render it entirely de- 


tegonist.” 


great man, he never had any conflicts of - 
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ConTINUED. 


A Memorial of York (England) Month- 


ly Meeting of Friends, respecting 
Murray. 


« The ancient practice of our Society, of 
preserving memorials of some of its mem- 
bers, whose lives and conversation have 
eminently illustrated our Christian prin- 
ciples, has, we believe, been in various 
ways beneficial. The account of those 
who have fought the good fight, and kept 
the faith, and who, through infinite mer- 
cy, we have cause to believe, have receiv- 
ed the immortal crown, is calculated to 
stimulate the lukewarm to enter on the 
Christian warfare, and to confirm the 
faith of those who are already engaged, 
and animate them in the spiritual conflict. 
It is with these views, that we feel dis- 
posed to record a notice of the services 
and character of our late much beloved 
friend and elder, Lindley Murray. 

“He was a native of Pennsylvania, 
North America; and his parents were 
respected members of the Society of 
Friends. His father designed him for a 


'ed him to give a decided preference 
to England. At this time he had been 
married about seventeen years; and the 
prospect of leaving their home and near 
connexions, was, to him and his beloved 
wife, a severe trial. They hoped, howev- 
er, that with the blessing of Providence on 
the means thus used, they might be fa- 
voured, at no distant period, to return to 
their native country; which they left with 
the unity and sympathy of their friends, 
as expressed in the certificate from the 
Monthly Meeting of New-York, addres- 
sed to one of the Meetings in London, 

They landed in the first month, 1785, 

and in the course of that year fixed and 

resided at Holgate, near York ; at which 
place they continued to live until the time 
of Lindley Murrays decease. 

“During youth, the natural vivacity of 
his mind led him into some of the gaieties 
incident to that period of life; but there 
is good reason to believe, that he was ea- 
sily made sensible of the operation of Di- 
vine Grace, and that his morals and prin- 
ciples were preserved from contamina- 
tion. For some years previously to his 


merchant, and he gave him an excellent 
education. But Lindley Murray, having 


superior to what is generally afforded by 
mercantile pursuits, on leaving school 
sought for some employment more con- 
genial with the bent of his mind. He 
gave a decided preference to the law, and 
having pursued his studies for four years 
with an eminent solicitor, he commenced 
practice in New-York ; where his know]l- 
edge and talents soon developed them- 
selves, and appeared to gain for him con- 
siderable practice. But it pleased Divine 
Providence, to arrest by sickness, the 
course of his ardent pursuits; and by a 
succession of circumstances which might 
then appear opposed to his usefulness and 
comfort, to direct his future life to those | 


purposes which Infinite Wisdom saw 
best. 


settling in England, he had been led to 
form a correct estimate of the value of all 


. earthly pursuits; to turn his back on the 
entertained views of mental improvement | 


_ applause of the world; and had become 


an humble, consistent, and exemplary 


_ member of our religious society; his mind 
_ matured, having made the principles of 


his education those of his judgment. 
“Such wasthe character of our dear 
friend, when, by a Providence which we 


| desire to acknowledge with gratitude, his 


lot was first cast among us.—The humili- 
ty of his deportment, and the Christian 
spirit which breathed through his whole 
conduct, greatly endeared him to the 
members of this meeting, and afforded 
him a scope for usefulness, of which he 
diligently availed himself, for the benefit 


| of all aroundhim. His health continued 


so delicate as to prevent his taking a very 
active part in our meetings for discipline, 


“ About the year 1784, his constitution 


being very much enfeebled by illness, his | 
physicians advised the trial of a milder | 
climate as the most likely means to re-es- 
tablish his health. He had some years | 
before been in this country, which induc- 


or in the concerns of society at large; yet 
| contemplating his time, his talents, 
and all that he possessed, but a trust of 
_ which he had to render an account, he 
proved by his future life how much may 
be done for the good of others, under 
circumstances apparently unfavourable; 
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when the love of God and our fellow crea- 
tures is the governing principle of the 
heart. 

“In the year 1787, he published the 
book well known by the title of ‘The 
Power of Religion on the Mind.’ The 


consolation which he himself derived from 


the hopes and promises of the gospel, led 
him doubtless, to the selection of three 
striking examples of the influence of reli- 
gion, ‘in retirement, affliction and at the 
approach of death ;;—exhibiting its effi- 
cacy in retreat from the world, and under 
the most trying circumstances of human 
existence. His desire that many persons 
should reap the benefit of this selection, 
induced him to have a large number of 
copies printed for gratuitous distribution. 

“ At the time of Lindley Murray’s com- 
ing to York, a school had just been estab- 
lished for the education of girls of the So- 
eiety of Friends, which soon became an 
object of great interest to him ; and it was 
for the benefit of this school that he first 
attempted to simplify, and thereby facili- 
tate, the acquirement of elementary in- 
struction. In his publications for this pur- 
pose, he not only excluded whatever was 
calculated to impress false frrincifiles and 
sentiments in morals and religion, but he 
also aimed to make the course of instruc- 
§ tion, in the elements of useful knowledge 
subservient to a still higher object—that 
of inbuing the susceptibl¢ minds of youth 
with the purest principles and precepts 
of Christian morality. The fruits of these 
» unostentatious labours cannot be accu- 
rately estimated ; but we have reason to 
believe that, under the Divine blessing, 
they have had a decided and extensive 
influence in the formation of virtuous and 
teligious character. 

“In the year 1795, seven friends were 
committed to York Castle for refusing to 
pay tithes; the claimants having pursued 
the Exchequer process, instead of the 
more easy mode of recovery by law. 
Lindley Murray assisted the prisoners in 
the statement of their case, which was 
published under the title of ‘The Prison- 
ers defence ;’ and also in the further sup- 
port of their cause in reply to the further 
allegations of the prosecutor. In these 
works, the soundness of his judgment, and 
his habitual self-government and Chris- 


tian temper were strikingly evinced. His 
opponent had attacked the objects of his 
severity with harsh invective; the replies 
returned no railing for railing, but display- 
ed the force of truth, clothed in the spirit 
of Him who prayed for his persecutors. 

“These publications, as well as the 
Christian conduct of the sufferers, excited 
a feeling of respect and commiseration for 
them, which, we believe tended to 
strengthen in the public mind, the testi- 
mony they supported, and to call forth, 
even from the members of his own pro- 
fession, a general expression of disappre- 
bation of the measures pursued by the 
claimant 

“In the year 1812, Lindley Murray 
published ‘A _ selection from Bishop 
Horne’s Commentary on the Psalms;’ a 
work which for many years, formed a part 
of his daily reading. Inthe latter years 
of his life, his bodily infirmities increased ; 
but his mind was preserved in intellectual 
and spiritual brightness ; and he was par- 
ticularly watchful, that his weakness of 
body should not lead to any habits of inda= 
lence or unnecessary self-indulgence. 

“ A considerable portion of his time, du- 
ring the latter part of his life, was em- 
ployed in correction and improvement of 
the numerous editions of his various works. 
His concern for the religious instruction of 
the youth of our society, led him, in his 
seventieth year to prepare and publish 
‘A Compendium of Religious Faith and 
Practice,’ chiefly designed for this use: 
and shortlv afterwards he published a hit- 
tle work on ‘ The Duty and Benefit of a 
daily perusal of the Holy Scriptures in 
Families; which evinced his continued 
concern for the best interests of society at 
large. Thus was our dear friend engaged 
through the course of a long life, to exhib- 
it in his daily walk and to promote in the 
world whatsoever things were honest, and 
lovely, and of good report. It remains for 
us to mention a few particulars more im- 
mediately illustrating his religious views 
and private character, and his general 
usefulness as a member of our religious 
society. Whilst health permitted him, 
he was a diligent attender of our meetings 
for worship and discipline ; in the former 
of which he was occasionally engaged to 


| offer a werd of exhortation, and his com- 
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munications were very . acceptable to 


Friends. In the year 1791, he was, with | 


the full unity of the monthly meeting, re- 
corded as a minister. 

*“ Doubts attended his own mind as to 
the propriety of this step, on the part of 
his friends; and the weakness of his voice 
seemed to confirm him in the belief that 
public ministry was not the line of service 
in which his Divine Master designed to 
employ him. Under this impression, in 
the year 1802, he requested that his name 
might no longer stand in the list of minis- 
ters, and his wish wascomplied with. He 
continued, however, in life and conversa- 
tion, to be an eminent preacher of righte- 
ousness; illustrating, in all hisdeportment 
our Christian testimonies, with uniform 
consistency ; and we believe we may truly 
say, adorning the Gospel of God, his Sav- 
iour, in all things. 

“ His charities, both in public and pri- 
vate, but particularly the latter, were ex- 
tensive. He wasa firm friend to the edu- 
cation of the poorer classes of society, 
which he evinced not only by his liberali- 
ty in assisting public institutions, for this 
purpose but by his kind attentions to the 
wants of those in his own neighbourhood, 
at a period considerably prior to the gen- 
eral interest being excited on the subject. 
He was very solicitous for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the Indian abo- 
rigines of his native country, and of the 
African race. He took a lively interest 
in the proceedings of the Bible Society, 
and in every thing which related to the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom on 
earth. 

“Hisexemplary moderation and sim- 
plicity in every thing connected with his 
own expenditure, in his dress, in the fur- 


niture of his house and table, and the en- | 


tire coincidence of his beloved and faith- 
ful partner in all his views, enabled them 
to devote a considerable part of their in- 
come, and the profits which he derived 
from his numerous works, to objects of 
piety and benevolence. He was, at the 
same time, hospitable in his house, and 
though liberal, discriminatiug and judi- 
ciousin his charity. His mind, indeed, 
was richly imbued with Christian love; 
from which divine root flowed that meek- 
ness, patience, gentleness, charity, and 


forgiving temper, which he so uniformly 
evinced. 

“ Although during the last twenty years 
of his life, he was incapable, from the 
state of his health, to unite with us in pub- 
lic worship, yet his zeal and devotion were 
not, we are persuaded, in any degree di- 
minished. His delight was still in the 
Lord, and in his law did he meditate day 
and night. Nor, though necessarily more 
excluded frem their society, were his love 
and attachment to his friends abated. 

“He wasready and willing, when of 
ability, to be consulted by them ; and he 
continued to the last to take a lively in 
terest in whatever related to their wel- 
fare He rejoiced especially inthe indica- 
tion of spiritual growth amongst us; and 
was greatly concerned forthe due exer 
cise of our Christian discipline, in the 
spirit of meekness and wisdom. 

“He stood in the station of an elder, 
from the year 1802 to the period of his 
death: and the judgment and advice of 
one whose experience was so extensive, 
and whose natural powers and acquire 
ments had been so sanctified by divine 
grace, was a privilege tous, for which, 
while we deplore the loss, we desire to 

render our humble acknowledgments to 
the Giver of all good. Our dear friend, 
notwithstanding his various privations 
from the state of his health, was remark- 
able for cheerfulness; and he was fre- 
quently led to number his blessings, and 
to acknowledge that his afflictions, and 
what appeared to be the most adverse 
circumstances of his life, were designedto 
promote his final well being. He never 
repined at his long confinement, but was 
wont to observe how pleasant was his 
prison, if he might use the term. 

“Whilst thus cultivating the Christian 
enjoyment of life, as an evidence of his 
gratitude to God, he was often led, with 
great humility, to contemplate the close 
of it as the commencement of a state of 
infinite enjoyment. He frequently ex- 
pressed his sense of his own imperfec- 
tions and unworthiness, and uniformly 
evinced that his hopes of salvation rested 
solely on the mercy of God, through the 
atonement and mediation of Jesus Christ. 
On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 


of his umon with his beloved partner, he 
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thus expresses himself in writing: ‘In the 
course of the long period of our union, we 
have had our trials and afflictions, we 
have seen a variety of trying events and 


situations; but we have been favoured: 


too, with many great and distinguished 
blessings. Even the afflictions, and what 
appeared to be adverse occurrences, were 
designed for our final well-being. I hope 
the gracious intention of these dispensa- 
tions will be fully answered, by our be- 
ing safely landed, through the atonement 
and intercession of our blessed Redeemer, 
on those happy shores where no clouds 
nor storms are ever known: and where, 


after millions of ages of happiness shall | 


have passed away, we shall only seem to 
have begun our felicity—a felicity that 
will never end.’ 

“ The following memorandum found in 
his writing desk, but to which there is no 
date, evinces that habit of watchfulness 
and self examination so necessary to the 
growth of Christian character; ‘ Preserve 
me from all vain self-complacency ; from 
seeking the applause of men: and from 
all solicitude about what they think or say 
of me. May I be truly humble, and of a 
meek and quiet spirit. If I have done any 
good to my fellow creatures, or in any de- 
gree promoted the will of my heavenly 
Father, may I unfeignedly give Him all 
the glory ; attributing nothing to myself, 
and taking comfort only from the reflec- 
tion, that an employment in his service, 
affords an evidence that his mercy is to- 
wards me; that I* am not forsaken by 
Him, and that He is training me for an 
inhabitant of his blessed kingdom ; there 
to glorify and serve my God and Redeem- 
er forever.’ 

“ A few days after entering on his 81st 
year, he wrote as follows: ‘ For the mer- 
cies and preservation, and the continu- 
ance of the many blessings we have had 
together, [alluding to his wife,] we have 
abundant cause to be thankful to ourhea- 
venly Protector and Father. May Hebe 
pleased to prepare us for his holy and 
happy kingdom, where we shall then 
have to rejoice forever, in rendering con- 
tinual thanksgivings, and praises, and the 
most devout and zealous services to our 
Heavenly Father, Redeemer, and Sanc- 
tifier, One God, blessed forever.’ 


| 


“These memorandums express, we be- 
lieve, the daily aspirations and acknowl- 
edgments of our dear friend’s mind; and 
in this state of preparation, and of hum- 
ble and comfortable reliance on the mer- 
cy of God in Christ Jesus, was he, we 
doubt not, found, when the messenger of 
death delivered his hasty summons, and 
called him from the laboursof the church 
militant on earth, tothe joys ot the church 
triumphant in Heaven. 

“On the evening of the 13th of the 2d 
month 1826, he was suddenly seized with 


{| asevere attack of indisposition, and on 


the morning of the 16th he breathed his 
last in great peace and resignation in the 
81st year of hisage. His remains were 
interred in Friends’ burying-ground, at 
York ; a large number of Friends and 
other respectable inhabitants attending 
his funeral and the subsequent meeting. 

“Signed in our monthly meeting held 
at York, the 17th of 5th month, and 20th 
of 6th month, 1826.” 


[By fifty-seven persons. } 


“While New-York was in possession 
of the Dutch, about the time of the In- 
dian war in New-England, a Dutch shi 
coming trom Amsterdam, was strande 
on Sandy Hook, but the passengers got on 
shore ; among them was a young Dutch- 
man who had been sick most of the voy- 
age; he was taken so bad after landing, 
that he could not travel; and the other 
passengers being afraid of the Indians, 
would not stay till he recovered, but made 
what haste they could to New-Amster- 
dam ; his wife however would not leave 
him, the rest promised to send as soon as 
they arrived. They had not been long 

one, before a company of Indians com- 
ing down to the water side, discovered 
them on the beach, and hastening to the 
spot, soon killed the man, and cut and 
mangled the woman in such a manner 
that they left her for dead. She had 
strength enough to crawl up to some old 
we not far distant, and getting into a 
hollow one, lived mostly in it for several 
days, subsisting in part by eating the ex- 
crescenses that grew from it; the In- 
dians had left some fire on the shore, 
which she kept together for warmth: 
having remained in this manner for some 
time, an old Indian and a young one com- 
ing down to the beach found her; the 


| were soon in high words, which she af- 
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terwards understood was a dispute; the 


former being for keeping her alive, the | 


other for despatching her. After they 
had debated the point awhile, the first 
hastily took her up, and tossing her upon 
his shoulder, carried her to a place near 
where Middletown now stands, where he 
dressed her wounds and soon cured her. 
After some time the Dutch at New-Am- 
sterdam hearing of a white woman among 
the Indians, concluded who it must be, 
and some of them came to her relief; the 
old man, her preserver, gave her the 
choice either to go or stay; she chose the 
first. Awhile after marrying to one 
Stout, the 

among aher Dutch inhabitants; the old 
Indian who saved her life, used frequently 
to visit her; at one of his visits she ob- 
served him to be more pensive than com- 
mon, and sitting down he gave three hea- 
vy sighs; after the last she thought her- 
self at liberty toask him what was the 
matter? He told her he had something 
to tell her in friendship, though at the 
risk of his own life, which was, that the 
Indians were that night to kill all the 
whites, and advised her to go off for New 
Amsterdam; she asked him how she 
could get off? he told her he had provi- 
ded a canoe at a place which he named: 
being gone from her, she sent for her hus- 
band out of the field, and_ discovered the 
matter to him, who not believing it, she 


lived together at’ Middletown | 


told him the old man never deceived her, 


and that she with her children would go ; 


accordingly going to the place appointed, 
they found the canoe and addled off. 
When they were gone, the husband be- 

an to consider the thing, and sending for 

ve or six of his neighbours, they set up- 
on their guard. About midnight they 
heard the dismal war-whoop ; presently 


| 


came up acompany of Indians; they first 
expostulated, and then told them, if they | 

ersisted in their bloody design, they | 
would sell their lives very dear. Their | 


arguments prevailed, the Indians desist- | heen fairly investigated.”— Ver. Gaz. 


ed, and entered into a league of peace, 
which was kept without violation. From 


this woman, thus remarkably saved, with _ 


her scars visible, through a long life, is 
descended a numerous posterity of the 
name of Stout, now inhabiting New-Jer- 
sey. At that time there were supposed 
to be about fifty families of white people, 
and five hundred Indians inhabiting those 
parts.”—[ Smith’s hist. N. Jersey. 


“Worth makes the man.—Vhemosti- 
cles, after all the honour of his life, sits 
down with this conclusion, ‘ that the way 


| 
| 


| tothe grave is more desirable than the 


way to worldly honour.’ 

“ His daughter being courted by oné of 
little wit and great wealth, and another 
of little wealth and at goodness, he 
chose the poor man for his son-in-law. 
For, saith he, I will rather have a man 
without money, than money without a 
man, reckoning that not money, but worth 
makes the man. Being told by Sym- 
machus, that he would teach him the art 
of memory, he gravely answered he had 
rather learn the art of forgetfulness ; add- 
ing, he could remember enough, but ma- 
ny things he could not forget, which were 
necessary to be forgotten ; as the honors, 
glories, pleasures, and conquests he had 
spent his days in, were too apt to trans- 
port to vain glory.” 

“It strikes us that so long as the con- 
stitution expressly declares that ‘the ci- 
tizens of each state are entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the several states,’ it will be a pretty dif- 
ficult matter to show that the authorities 
of Virginia have a right to seize and im- 
prison citizens of New-York, whatever 
may be the complexion of their skins, up- 
on the pretext that they have no certiti- 
cate of their freedom in their pocket.” 
—NV. Y. Com. Advertiser. 


“Under the Roman Emperors, the 
slave who was treated with harshness or 
severity by his master, might fly for pro- 
tection to the statue of the emperor, of 
which there was one at least in each town. 
From this asylum, which it was sacrilege 


to violate, the judge or magistrate alone 
could remove 


ould | im, and might by a mer- 
ciful interference, either secure for the 


|| Slave a milder treatment, or cause him to 


be sold, the price being readered to the 
master. There should be a statue of /i/- 
erty in our slave-holding states, to which, 
at least, the coloured persons claiming te 
be free, could cling until his claims had 
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